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LATIN AS A "PRACTICAL" STUDY 1 



By Albert S. Perkins 
Dorchester, Mass., High School 



During the last half of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth, in consequence of the marvelous dis- 
coveries in science, there has taken place in our country an indus- 
trial expansion without parallel in the whole previous history of 
mankind. As a result, every branch of human activity has been 
revolutionized. Under such circumstances, it is but natural that 
marked changes should take place in educational ideals, also. 

Fifty years ago high schools, with their simple courses of study, 
were rare, while the higher education of women was practically 
unknown. For the simple life of that period, with the great 
majority, the three R's seemed to be enough. Moreover, in the 
case of the occasional man who went to college, only studies 
leading to the learned professions were thought of. Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics were all-sufficient. The laboratory method, even 
in science, was unknown. 

But with the vast expansion in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, agriculture, and business, all this simplicity has given 
way to the present complicated — not to say confused — scheme of 
education, with which we are only too familiar today. At first, 
changes in the course of study of both school and college were made 
cautiously and hesitatingly; but during the last ten years with a 
precipitation that seems positively startling, if we but stop to 
consider. In fact, we can scarcely believe the evidence of our 
senses, when we read in a recent number of the Graduates' Magazine 
that of the present Sophomore class at Harvard only twelve take 
Greek and Latin, and nine the mathematical course. 

In the secondary school, too, the same spirit prevails. Today 
we hear very little about cultural studies. Everything is voca- 

1 A paper read at the meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts section of the Clas- 
sical Association of New England, February, 1912. 
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tional. Thousands upon thousands are studying phonography 
or bookkeeping, or other "practical" branches, and only a very 
few, apart from those preparing for college, study Latin; while 
Greek, as the Youth 's Companion informed its thousands of young 
readers a few months ago, has practically dropped out of the 
high-school curriculum. 

In the midst of such conditions as these, what is the classical 
teacher to do ? What can he do ? If I may answer this question, 
I would state that it seems to me that if we hope to establish 
ourselves on the side of modern progress, we must prove to parents, 
pupils, educational experts, and the world generally that Greek 
and Latin in reality are the most practical studies a boy or a girl 
can take. 

What is meant by the word "practical," one may ask ? I reply 
by asking another question: Can anything be more practical than 
the ability to use the mother-tongue with facility and accuracy ? 

At this point, allow me to quote President Eliot (Hamilton, 
The Recitation, p. 337, at the head of the chapter): "The power 
to understand rightly and to use critically the mother-tongue is 
the flower of all education." As a matter of fact, strange as it 
may appear, lack of this very power, in the opinion of many, is 
the most glaring deficiency of our whole educational system today. 
In the college and all our schools we are forever hearing about 
poor English. For this state of affairs the college blames the high 
school, the high school blames the elementary school, the elemen- 
tary school the family, while the family throws the odium back 
upon heredity — and the problem is given up in despair. 

In our schools at the present time hundreds upon hundreds 
of girls are studying phonography, until it seems as if the whole 
world would be overrun with stenographers. Yet, a few months 
ago, a prominent insurance man of this city, who employs twenty 
stenographers and clerks, voiced a common complaint, when he 
made the statement that it is getting to be more and more difficult 
every day to secure competent stenographers. On account of 
ignorance of things in general, and English in particular, many of 
them can write little except by the most painstaking — or perhaps 
I should say painful — dictation. What is worse, in not a few 
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cases, on account of mistakes in spelling or the meaning of words, 
it is actually unsafe to allow a letter to leave the office without 
inspection. A girl thus handicapped in her knowledge of English 
is fortunate if she can secure and hold a position at eight or ten 
dollars a week. 

Now, does it not seem obvious that a stenographer, if she 
expects to earn a living wage, must be something more than a 
mere automaton? She should at least be thoroughly grounded 
in her native tongue. 

Furthermore, a boy who wishes to lay a solid foundation for 
a business career needs the most careful training in English. 
Other things being equal, it is plain that that man stands the best 
chance to sell his goods, or, in general, advance his business interests, 
who knows something about the meaning of words and has as 
much facility in expressing himself as he can possibly get. Now, 
as a partial remedy for these deficiencies in English, and as a help 
in acquiring a practical education, I venture to suggest — timidly, 
to be sure — getting back to the classics. 

Last spring I conceived the idea of asking the teachers of 
English in our leading colleges what they thought of Greek as a 
help in mastering English. I was not a little surprised, as well 
as pleased, to find that all to whom I wrote, without exception, 
believe that Greek is extremely important as a means of acquiring 
facility in the native tongue. One prominent professor went so 
far as to state that it is impossible to have a thorough knowledge 
of English, either the language or the literature, without Greek; 
while the head of the department of English in one of our leading 
colleges for women wrote in the following forceful words: "We 
like to have our girls trained in the classics. There is an observable 
fineness of fiber and intellectual discrimination in students so 
trained." 

What could be more practical than this — "an observable 
fineness of fiber and intellectual discrimination in students so 
trained"! 

The same insurance man, whom I quoted a few moments ago, 
also remarked to me one day last summer, as we were coming 
down that beautiful Ridge of the Castles on Mt. Jefferson, in the 
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Presidential Range, that he considered Latin the most practical 
study a boy or a girl could take in the high school, since, from his 
observations as a business man, it helps in mastering the native 
English more than anything else, except, of course, the direct 
study of English itself. 

But, to come to the point — for I want to make this paper 
something more than a mere digressio — I wish to tell you about 
my class in Commercial Latin. Last spring, the teachers in the 
commercial department of the Dorchester High School, without 
my knowledge, and greatly to my surprise, voted unanimously 
to recommend Latin rather than a modern language for the first 
two years of the commercial course. This, I am informed, is 
without precedent in the large commercial schools of the country; 
in fact, in the words of our late headmaster, Mr. Lincoln, such a 
thing is directly opposed to the modern educational Zeitgeist. 
The teachers were insistent, however; they stated that they had 
known of very few pupils who got enough French or German in 
the high-school course to be of any real value as a commercial 
asset; while, on the other hand, they had noticed a lamentable 
weakness in English on the part of high-school graduates, which 
not even the most painstaking efforts of the English teachers 
had been able to remedy. Furthermore, they had observed that 
this weakness in the mother-tongue was a serious obstacle to 
promotion when the pupil had gone to work. An occasional pupil, 
on the other hand, who had studied Latin, had been found to have 
a decided advantage, both in mastering the commercial studies 
in school, especially such branches as commercial geography or 
commercial law, and in securing promotion when he had gone to 
work. The Latin seemed to be of practical value in two ways: 
in giving a better idea of the meaning of words, and in imparting 
an observable facility in expressing oneself. 

Allow me to state, in passing, that the commercial department 
in the Dorchester High at present includes rather more than half 
of the 1,850 pupils of the whole school. The course of study was 
made up a few years ago after a careful investigation of the work 
done in the commercial schools of the country. In practically 
all of these schools Latin was barred, on the ground that it was 
inferior to the modern languages as a commercial asset. 
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This petition of the commercial teachers of the Dorchester 
High, to which I have referred, was granted — somewhat reluctantly, 
perhaps — at least to the extent of trying the experiment with one 
section of commercial pupils. The matter seemed to me of so 
much importance that I decided to take the class and assume the 
responsibility for the success or failure of the experiment, myself. 

I do not deny that there have been obstacles; the poor students 
cannot be dropped into a slower section, as in a college class; 
furthermore, I was unable to get the book I wanted, or to use the 
card method, advocated so convincingly by Mr. Libby at the 
Exeter meeting last spring; and, most serious of all, the boys and 
girls, while interested in their study of words, were by no means 
enthusiastic when made to learn forms and constructions, without 
which there can be no real study of Latin; and, at the outset, I 
had resolved that, whatever else the course might or might not 
become, it should at least be a serious study of the Latin language. 
Otherwise, pupils would better spend their time in a study of 
Latin roots and prefixes in connection with English. 

Next year I hope to obviate some of these difficulties by cutting 
loose from any book and giving just what vocabularies and sentences 
may seem best suited to the purpose. We also expect to have 
cards enough for the four or five sections we shall undoubtedly 
have, thus laying much more stress upon sight work. But apart 
from the usual routine of mastering forms and syntax, I have 
tried to emphasize two things: first, very many written transla- 
tions, in which much stress is laid upon correct English; and 
second, a study of the meaning and use of words derived from the 
Latin, taking the Latin words of the vocabularies — and the authors 
read — as the basis. The English words are classified as to parts of 
speech, and spelled — over and over again, if necessary — their 
meanings are traced from the Latin; and finally, English sentences 
are written containing the words correctly used. A careful record 
is kept in notebooks provided for the purpose. 

I find there is a fairly good bibliography on the subject, both 
as to words derived directly from the Latin, and those coming 
through the French. There are books, like Greenough and Kit- 
tredge's Words and Their Ways in English Speech, or the works 
of Trench, White, and Skeat. The American Book Company 
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publishes an excellent little book for classroom use, called A Study 
of English Words. At the Boston Public Library I found a helpful 
book bearing directly on the subject, entitled Exotics, by Hoare, 
and another, almost as good, Smith's Etymology, recently revised, 
which may be obtained from the American Book Company. 

The pupils, however, do not consult such books to any con- 
siderable extent. They get most of the derivatives from their 
English dictionaries. I try to give them as few words as possible, 
myself, in order that the spirit of investigation and discovery may 
help to keep up the interest. As a matter of fact, the interest 
aroused by these discoveries has been unequaled by anything else 
I have observed in the classroom in recent years. But of course 
it is not enough for the scholar to find out that a word like the 
noun "fine" comes from the Latin finis, because it ends a violation 
of the law; or when he comes to the irregular comparatives, that 
"preposterous," adjective, "absurd," comes from the prefix prae 
and posterns, because the part that should follow is placed in front, 
and vice versa, producing, what the dictionary calls, a "hind-side- 
before" state of affairs. The words must be recorded correctly, 
and reviewed, both orally and in written exercises, until fixed. 
Even then, of course, it will be impossible for every pupil to know 
all the words, however much one may try to hammer them in. 

The prefixes, too, which are of supreme importance, consume 
any amount of time, since they are so easy for boys and girls to 
forget or be confused about. Next year I hope to avoid not 
a little of this repetition by giving from time to time specially 
prepared sentences, to be read at sight, containing the words to 
be reviewed. The one thing to be borne in mind throughout is 
to give enough Latin to fix the English, and, I might add, not 
more than enough. 

The English department in the Dorchester High is naturally 
interested in the experiment. I was not a little pleased the other 
day when an English teacher remarked that the new course seemed 
to have justified itself already, since the pupils were forever con- 
sulting their English dictionaries. The best part of it all is that 
they are apparently consulting the dictionary to good purpose, for 
they are honestly trying to familiarize themselves with the meaning 
and use of some of the most important words of the language. 
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The course is planned for two years. With reference to the 
reading, my plan originally was to cut Caesar to a minimum, and 
substitute easy stories, like the Fabulae faciles, and, later, Nepos. 
I have found, however, that there is no Latin author whose vocabu- 
lary, apart from the technical military words, is the source of a 
larger number of important English derivatives than the writer of 
the time-honored Gallic War. Of course, we cannot cover so much 
ground as we could if less emphasis were placed on English 
derivatives; but I expect to read, in addition to the prose, a little 
Ovid and a few hundred lines of the Aeneid. 

The last two years of the class are to be devoted to a modern 
language, and I am not without hope that the language power 
developed by the two years' study of Latin may enable the pupils 
to read nearly as much French or German as if they had taken 
the modern language from the start. 

In conclusion, one naturally asks whether this "utilitarian" 
Latin, as one commercial teacher jocosely called it, should not 
occupy a more prominent place in our regular Latin classes. It is 
only too apparent, I fear, that the classics today are in a critical 
state. Greek has well-nigh disappeared in both school and col- 
lege, and Latin is being pushed relentlessly to the wall. In the 
secondary school only that remnant of our pupils now study Latin 
who are preparing for the academic courses in college. They see 
that those preparing for scientific schools, like the Institute of 
Technology, as a rule, ignore Latin entirely, and they hear on all 
sides that it is not practical and leads nowhere. Furthermore, some 
of the colleges in the West are already accepting, or proposing 
to accept, a two years' course in Latin; while the demand is 
becoming more and more insistent that all graduates of the high 
school, no matter what their course may have been, be received by 
the college. 

In what way could we today render more effective aid to the 
cause of the classics than by demonstrating to the educational world 
that Latin is the most practical study a high-school pupil can take, 
whether he is preparing for college or for business, because, with- 
out it, it is well-nigh impossible to obtain that mastery of the 
native English necessary to success in the great world of action ? 



